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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 

ON THE SPIRIT AND GENIUS OF THE 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS 

I. 

nPHE Friars Minor, or Franciscan Friars, as 
"*■ they are popularly called, arrived in Eng- 
land in the year 1224. They came at a moment 
when events were swiftly moving towards a 
decisive crisis in our national history. The 
feudal system, assailed on the one side by the 
Crown, and on the other by the rising burgher 
class, was passing away, ending a noble history 
in a not altogether inglorious death; for feu- 
dalism had saved Europe from barbaric licence 
and had laid the foundations of civilised so- 
ciety, and it left behind it a legacy of noble 
deeds and beautiful thought which we do well 
to cherish. But its day was over. A new spirit 
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had come upon the people. The townsfolk, 
conscious of the power which trade had put 
into their hands, were lifting their heads against 
both baron and King. In the universities — but 
lately come into existence — a spirit of demo- 
cratic freedom was awake, which frequently 
brought the students into collision with the 
authorities both spiritual and civil. The towns 
and universities were, in fact, the centres of the 
revolution which was irresistibly changing the 
face of England, and, indeed, of nearly all 
Europe, and converting the mediaeval monarchy 
into the modem nation. 

For a time it seemed as though State and 
Church must collapse. The Crown, constantly 
at variance with the baronage, endeavoured to 
secure the support of the towns by the grant of 
immunities and privileges which strengthened 
the burghers against the barons, but also put 
a weapon into the burghers’ hands, which they 
were not slow to turn against the Crown when 
occasion arose. Bent upon achieving their own 
freedom, the townsfolk at one time sided with 
the King against the barons; at another time 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 3 

with the barons against the King. The eventual 
issue, as we know, was the establishment of the 
constitutional form of monarchy, and the ad- 
mittance of the burghers to a voice in the new 
parliament. 

The Church was not less affected by the new 
developments than was the State ; for the 
towns and the universities were in great mea- 
sure alienated from ecclesiastical control. So 
far the English universities — of later growth 
than those of France and Italy — had not suffi- 
cient strength to exercise any marked influence 
upon the country, but they were becoming 
conscious of power, and the tendency to revolt, 
which made the university as dangerous a factor 
in mediaeval politics as it is to-day in Russian, 
was not wanting at Oxford. The intellectual 
freedom of the university, so fruitful on the 
Continent in heresies, had as yet borne no 
heresy in England ; nevertheless, the energy 
suddenly imparted to Oxford by- Vacarius a few 
years previous to the arrival of the Friars was 
bearing fruit, and the Church in England had 
before it a new problem, for which it was totally 
unprepared. 
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Then there was the new difficulty with the 
towns. Under the feudal system the Church, 
frequently at war with both the Crown and the 
barons, could yet count upon the allegiance of 
the people, to whom she was ever a sure pro- 
tector against tyranny and oppression. More- 
over, as long as the people remained attached 
to the soil they were largely under the direct 
influence of the monastic institutions which 
covered the whole kingdom, and they were 
well cared for, both spiritually and temporally. 
With the rush of the country labourers into the 
towns at this period, a large proportion of the 
population, and, generally speaking, the more 
intelligent and energetic, were cut off from 
monastic influence and drifted away from the 
Church. In the towns there were but few 
priests, and these were frequently but ill-edu- 
cated and unfitted to cope with the difficulties 
of the situation. The conditions of town life, 
then as now, tended to materialise the minds 
of the people, thus suddenly withdrawn from 
the refjning influence of the abbey with its 
noble ceremonial and well-ordered habits. The 
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majority of those who migrated into the towns 
were unskilled in labour and without means of 
support, so that the towns speedily became 
habitations of a squalor and misery unknown 
in the open country. There were huddled to- 
gether the poor wretches whom the dream of 
money easily obtained had allured, and who 
now fell out of the ranks of labour and formed 
the hungry multitude. Starved and diseased, 
they wore out their lives without comfort in this 
world and with but little faith in the next. It 
was the same all over Europe, wherever com- 
mercial centres were established; but beneath 
the grey skies of these Northern countries even 
squalor becomes more squalid than in the sunlit 
towns of the South. 

But side by side with these wretched denizens 
of the towns was the prosperous merchant class 
who governed the towns and were inclined, to 
identify the Church with the feudal system 
against which they were constantly at war. To 
them bishop and abbot were but baron in mitre 
and cope. Viewing the Church thus, they re- 
sented her power and distrusted her influence. 
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The burghers as curtly refused the Pope’s de- 
mand for money which he claimed to levy as 
temporal overlord of Christendom, as they closed 
their coffers when the King called for unwarrant- 
able subsidies. Moreover, the merchant, travel- 
ling from place to place, lent willing ears to 
heresies, and carried them about the country 
and held to them in the towns. Accustomed to 
assert himself in co mm erce and politics, he saw 
no reason why he should not exercise his own 
judgment in taking up new opinions in matters 
of religion, nor were the town clergy fitted to 
oppose the sharp-witted burgher in argument. 
Hence the burgher class had little respect for 
the Church. But the division between Church 
and burgher had its origin in other than in- 
tellectual difficulties and the love of political 
freedom. Wealth had brought luxury, and 
luxury was sapping the moral sense. Traders 
with the East had brought back with them 
dreams of Oriental voluptuousness, which they 
too readily sought to realise, and the towns 
bred an immorality hitherto unknown in these 
hardier climes, and in their immorality they be- 

i 
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came irreligious. Unfortunately for the Church 
the clergy had lost the respect of the people 
and were not untainted by the prevailing vices. 
The world had taken its revenge upon the 
Church for the severe discipline and undaunted 
courage with which she had set herself to tame 
the wild northern spirit of earlier days. In order 
to rear society out of the barbarous chaos, she 
had necessarily to immerse herself in all the 
political and social enterprises of the times ; she 
had necessarily to be temporal ruler as well as 
spiritual. It is easy, now that the work is done 
and we are enjoying the fruits of it, to criticise 
the actions of Popes and priests, and to declaim 
against their excessive secularity; but had the 
Church never taken the temporal affairs of 
Europe in hand, civilised Europe would never 
have existed. The mediaeval system, however, 
necessary as it was for the time, laid the Church 
open to the grossest abuse. Men entered the 
ecclesiastical order, not because they were drawn 
by love of Christ or of souls, but because to be 
a cleric was the easiest road to temporal pre- 
ferment and wealth. With such men largely 
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in possession of the cure of souls, is it to be 
wondered at that souls were not cured or cared 
for? Bishops and priests, having obtained a 
see or a benefice, pocketed the revenues and 
left the souls of the people in charge of others, 
whilst they themselves spent their lives at Court 
or in travel. Popes and bishops there were 
who strove hard to remedy the evil, but their 
efforts were frustrated by others less scrupulous. 
In truth, the weakness as well as the strength 
of the mediaeval Church belonged to the feudal 
system, nor could the weakness be radically 
remedied whilst the system remained, and when 
the system was in its decay no human power 
could prevent the growing corruption. If any 
Pope could have purified the ecclesiastical 
system of his time, it was Innocent III. — a 
man of foresight, adamantine will, sensitive 
purity, and holy life. But the system was 
beyond the strength of Innocent III. As long 
as bishops, feudal lords, and the clerical order 
were the surest stepping-stone to political or 
civic honours, human nature could hardly be 
expected to resist the temptation, once the 
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idealism of the system had vanished. And yet 
what Pope would dare by a personal act to 
destroy a system which was the growth of 
centuries and still intimately bound up with 
social order ? The office of Popes, as of all in 
authority, is to conserve rather than to destroy. 
Radical changes in the foundations of things 
can never be rightly initiated by authority; 
they must spring from society itself. Innocent 
had done all that Pope could do, and he left 
a memorial of his work in the decrees of the 
Fourth Lateran Council, which has been justly 
styled the great Reforming Council of the 
Middle Ages . 1 But, as we have said, the 
system was too strong for him. He could 
hardly do more than stem the tide; he could 
not turn it back. 

Two forces, however, were at work to save 
the Church — the social revolution and the Friars. 
Innocent seems to have feared the revolution ; 
he hesitated before he gave his approval to the 
Friars. Very pathetic, when we consider it, is 
the story how the Pope saw in a dream a 
1 Canon Knox-Little, Life of St. Francis , p. 193. 
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beggar man upholding the tottering walls of 
the Lateran Basilica, and how he recognised a 
little while afterwards in the poor man from 
Assisi the mendicant of his dreams . 1 Francis 
was indeed, under Providence, the destined 
saviour of mediaeval Christendom. He was to 
accomplish what the Pope was already begin- 
ning to recognise as an almost impossible task. 

Thus, then, did the Friars arrive upon the 
scene of European and English history at a 
most critical moment, when from the towns 
and universities a new spirit was spreading 
abroad, which was to end the Middle Ages and 
lay the foundations of modem history; and it 
is not without significance that they almost 
immediately, and as by the very instinct of 
their being, established themselves in town and 
university, and there, in the centres of the re- 
volution, grappled with its problems and in no 
small measure shaped its destiny. 

1 Legenda Trium Sociorum, cap. xiii. Roman edition, 1899. 
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II. 

The history of the Franciscan Friars during 
the first two centuries and more of their exist- 
ence is emphatically the history of Christendom. 
There was no movement of vital interest during 
that period in which they had no part. Theology, 
politics, art, and the social condition of the 
people all in some measure were touched by 
their influence. 

But for centuries it has been the habit to 
disparage their work and character, and even 
at the present time, when the story of their 
founder is attracting the world’s admiration, 
the Order which he founded is held up for pity 
or contempt as a veritable betrayal of his ideal. 
Francis, the simple mendicant of Assisi, content 
with a peasant’s tunic and a cell of twigs and a 
crust of bread, to whom the crucifix was the 
only book, is painted in vivid colours against 
the dark background where friars crowd into 
well-built houses, attend the courts of kings, 
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and belong to the household of nobles, lecture 
in the universities, and hunt for legacies. 

The picture thus presented is not only false 
in its sweeping denunciations, but it, moreover, 
manifests a lack of philosophical insight. Francis 
the individual is exalted at the expense of 
Francis the centre of a great world movement ; 
for the Franciscan movement was something 
more than the inspiration of a single individual ; 
it was an evolution of the Catholic spirit — the 
awakening of the Catholic consciousness to a 
vital aspect of Christian tradition hitherto but 
vaguely realised. 

The failure to recognise this fact vitiates 
much of the work of those who have written 
“Lives” of St. Francis. They speak of the 
Saint as though he were something separate 
from his age and the centuries immediately 
preceding him. If they make any attempt to 
link Francis with the past, it is only to intro- 
duce the name of the Abbot Joachim of Cala- 
bria, the supposed author of the Eternal Gospel. 
The abbot is then regarded as the precursor of 
the Saint — a baptist crying aloud in the spiritual 
wilderness of the twelfth century. 
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Whereas, in fact, St. Francis and his Friars 
are the legiti mate offspring o f two historic 
forces— the new social spir it which was sup* 
planti ng fe udalism and the new spirit of pie ty 
wh ich for centu ry p ast had seized hold of 
medi aeval Christendom. Of this mediaeval piety 
it will be needful to say something here in 
order to explain the inner spirit of the Fran- 
ciscan movement. In treating of the twelfth 
centifry historians lay stress upon the worldli- 
ness which infected the Church of the period. 
Less emphasis is laid upon the other side of 
the picture, and the spiritual growth of the 
time is largely ignored ; and yet behind the 
worldly glitter there was present a deep spiritual 
life. In those very cloisters to which the 
sectaries of the day pointed with contempt 
there was growing up more or less quietly a 
religious revolution, which was later on, in the 
person of St. Francis, to unite with the social 
revolution and save Christendom from its 
worldliness. The essential character of the new 
piety lay in its apprehension of the humanity 
of Christ as the revelation of His divinity and 
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as the type of all Christian life. Hence it came 
to be more and more recognised that no one is 
a true follower of Christ who does not imbibe 
His spirit and live after the fashion of His life 
upon earth. The true Christian is he who 
makes himself one with Christ in His humanity, 
bearing with Him the burden of humanity, and 
sharing in His redemptive work. Christ was 
to those mediaeval souls truly their Leader and 
their Chieftain, and they gave Him that strong 
yet tender devotion which the people of the 
Middle Ages naturally gave the leader they 
followed in war or obeyed in peace. Christ 
entered into their lives as a Man amongst men, 
and found there a deep human worship. Yet 
they never forgot that He is God. They gazed 
tenderly upon His humanity, and felt His near- 
ness to their own human nature; but in His 
humanity they saw revealed the eternal life of 
the Godhead. Unlike the Greek, who grew en- 
raptured at the thought of the transcendental 
truths of Christianity, the mediaeval mind loved ^ 
to dwell upon the divine truth as manifested \ 
in the Incarnate Word. Very deep and tender 
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was their devotion, yet withal virile and simple. 
It was emphatically the worship of a Person 
by men themselves strong in personal character, 
and as such had something of the heroic quality. 
The Abbot Guarric, preaching one Easter Day 
on the joy which the apostles must have felt 
at the news of Christ’s resurrection, thus ex- 
presses what was the dominant note of this 
new piety : “ Let everything else be lacking, it 
matters not to me if Jesus Christ be alive ; let 
me, if it so please Him, be lacking to myself. 
It is enough so long as He is living, though He 
live but for Himself .” 1 

What impressed them most in their contem- 
plation of Christ was not His power and majesty, 
but His lowliness and humility. Power and 
majesty were His by nature. They took for 
granted that He their God must be almighty ; 
but His condescension to our humble and weak 
estate was to them a revelation, in opposition 
to their natural prejudices. For the descendants 
of the Gothic warriors instinctively despised 
weakness and poverty, and they marvelled 

1 Guerrici Abbat, Sermo I. de Resurrect. 
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greatly when they began to realise that the 
all -powerful God chose humiliation as His 
earthly lot. To them this was the most incon- 
testable proof of divine love. Once, however, 
they realised this truth, it came naturally to 
them, with their quick, generous souls, to seek 
to humiliate themselves for love of their Lord 
who had humbled Himself for them. They 
would not appear other than their liege Lord. 
If He suffered and was poor, they, too, must 
suffer and be poor; and as He, putting aside 
His omnipotence, came as the Friend and 
Lover of men, so must they love and minister. 
To realise in oneself, therefore, the humiliation 
of Christ became with these pious souls a 
veritable passion. “Christ humbled Himself, 
becoming obedient unto death.” These words 
might have been found graven on their hearts, 
so constantly were they in their minds. Hence, 
with St. Bernard, they held that the only sure 
way to eternal life was by the path of humility ; 
and the word “ humility ” formed the dominant 
note in the harmony of their lives. Humility, 
however, with them meant the whole con- 
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descension of Christ in His earthly life. To be 
humble one had not merely to be lowly in one's 
own eyes — that was but the beginning of 
humility; but the humble man must be com- 
passionate and loving towards his fellow-man, 
“so that his blessings become our blessings, 
and his evils our evils.” And yet more; the 
truly humble man is pure in heart, since all 
sin is a species of arrogance and self-sufficiency . 1 

Such, in brief, was that mediaeval mysticism 
which renovated and saved the spiritual life of 
Christendom. It sought to follow closely in the 
footsteps of Christ upon earth in order to 
possess Him in eternity. Its motive power 
was personal love of the God-Man ; its first 
and last utterance was “humility.” Of this 
spirit of piety St. Bernard was the chief pro- 
phetic interpreter, and St. Francis the supreme 
achievement. 

“ In Francis,” says Professor Hamack , 2 “ me- 
diaeval piety obtained its clearest and most 
forcible expression. In him it uttered itself 

1 S. Bemardi, de Grad. Humilitatis III. 

2 History of Dogma , voL vi. chap. 3 (English translation). 

0 
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most simply, and, therefore, most powerfully 
and most impressively, because its chord — 
humility, love, and obedience — was here struck 
with the greatest purity, while the quality of 
tone which Francis lent to it was most melting.” 
But in St. Francis this spirit of piety united 
itself with the new- world spirit which was now 
abroad, and which, as we have remarked, was 
as yet largely in opposition to the established 
order of things in Church and State. Francis 
was a child of the new democracy. His father 
was a merchant, and he belonged to Assisi, one 
of those small Italian republics in which the 
spirit of democratic freedom was most alive. In 
his early youth the Saint had shown his own 
sympathies and character in taking up arms 
with his fellow-citizens against the neighbouring 
feudal lords, who, aided by the rival city of 
Perugia, were bent on regaining their feudal 
privileges over Assisi. To the end of his days 
the same free, democratic spirit was evident in 
him. When he founded his Order he took the 
democratic form of government, as seen in the 
Italian republics, as the type on which to 
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organise his own society. He refused to listen 
to those who urged upon him the feudal form 
of government as already embodied in the old 
monastic Orders. Superiors were to be elected 
only for a definite period; they were forbidden 
to assume titles which implied an over-lordship, 
such as Abbot or Prior ; they were to be simply 
ministers or guardians. Moreover, the absence 
of ceremonial and general simplicity of life, 
characteristic of the Franciscans, was in accord 
with the best traditions of the civic republics, 
though wealth very soon destroyed their tradi- 
tions in this matter. And that marked in- 
dividualism of spirit which is so characteristic 
of the Order undoubtedly had its origin in the 
new social spirit of the period. For the majority 
of the Friars, like St. Francis himself, were 
sprung from the commercial class . 1 

Now what gave St. Francis and his Friars their 
vast influence in the thirteenth century was just 
this fact: that in them the new- world spirit was 
wedded to the deepest religious spirit of the 
period — in them the two great forces which were 

1 Little, Grey Friars in Oxford , chap, vii. 
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stirring men’s lives, but separately and apart 
and often in rivalry, were found united. They 
embodied in themselves all that was best, both 
in the world spirit and in the religious spirit of 
the time. It is such men who in all ages are 
the moral saviours of the world; for in them 
heaven and earth unite. 

Thus in the history of the Friars two dominant 
notes naturally assert themselves, moulding the 
harmony of their life — the spirit of democratic 
freedom and that fervent devotion to the Person 
of the earthly Christ as the rule of their life, 
which they derive from the Catholic spirit of 
the Middle Ages; and wherever you get these 
two notes in harmony there you have the 
essential Franciscan spirit. 



III. 

It would, then, be altogether misleading to 
describe the Franciscan life by any mere ex- 
ternal programme, as is frequently done. The 
Franciscan life can no more be set down in 
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terms of speech than can Christianity itself. It 
escapes words, and can only be embodied in a 
living tradition. If as is commonly the case, 
we sum up the ideal of the Order in the word 
“ Poverty,” we leave unexpressed other aspects, 
such as simplicity of soul and love of one’s 
neighbour and joyousness, all which enter into 
the ideal of the Franciscan life quite as much as 
poverty. 

In truth, Franciscan poverty is but the 
symbol or sacramental sign of that many-sided 
life which is included in the following of Christ 
in His redemptive mission to men. And in 
this it differs essentially from the programme 
of poverty proclaimed by the sectaries of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These sectaries 
— Waldenses, Cathari, and others — rose up as 
a protest against the existing evils in the 
Church. Irritated by the worldliness of the 
clergy and their greed for temporalities rather 
than for souls, and indignant at the general 
laxity of the times, they proclaimed a crusade 
in favour of the primitive simplicity and poverty 
of the early Christian ages. They demanded 
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the abolition of all temporalities — would have 
had bishops and abbots resign their feudal 
dignities and the lower clergy their benefices. 
Priests were to live simply by the alms of the 
laity, whilst the wealth of the Church was to 
be distributed to the poor. Wherever they 
came these sectaries were the terror of the 
peace-loving population. They called on the 
civil authorities to cleanse the Church of her 
corruptions, and when the civil authorities re- 
fused to do their will, they denounced these in 
turn. Nothing could be more unlike the mode 
of action of the Friars, yet with both the one 
and the other the war-cry was Apostolic Poverty. 
But with the Friars poverty represented primarily 
a personal conversion to Christ ; with the 
sectaries it was a political programme. As 
Luthardt, speaking of the Waldenses, admits: 
“ Their whole way of thinking led to their view- 
ing the Scriptures as a legal prescription of the 
external conduct of life .” 1 Their conception of 
Christianity was wanting in spiritual substance ; 
to them the Gospel was but a legal code. They 

1 History of Christian Ethics , vol. i p. 384. 
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did not realise that without an inner spiritual 
life an external code of morals is of little value, 
and is apt to make men hypocritical rather 
than virtuous. Hence the endeavour of Pope 
Innocent III., to bring them within the pale of 
the Church and utilise their enthusiasm for the 
reformation of Christian society, failed; for their 
tone of mind was Judaistic rather than Christian, 
legal rather than spiritual. 

But with the Friars it was different. Their 
view was eminently spiritual. They embraced 
poverty because Christ was poor, and because 
in the renunciation of temporal possessions they 
found freedom to adhere to Christ in spirit and 
in truth- They did not set themselves in the 
first place to reform society. If they became 
afterwards great social reformers, that was as a 
consequence of their vocation, not as a conscious 
motive. The Friar kneeling before the altar and 
taking his vow of absolute poverty thought not 
of his neighbour’s worldliness, but of his own ; 
he renounced himself that he might be all for 
Christ, and he considered it a high privilege 
to be thus admitted into closer intimacy with 
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his Lord. Hence, again, his attitude towards 
the abuses in the Church was wholly different 
from that of the sectaries. The Friar pitied 
where the sectary judged. “Let no Friar,” 
wrote St. Francis in his Rule, “judge those who 
live delicately or are dressed in soft and fine 
garments.” It was not so much the external 
abuses as the want of the inner spirit of the 
Gospel, of personal attachment to Christ, which 
went home to the Friars. Bring back the 
spiritual life, and external conduct will right 
itself — such was the Franciscan idea. The 
Franciscan regarded the world as spiritually 
sick, and sorrowed for it accordingly. 

A similar difference marked off the Friar from 
the sectary in the attitude of each towards the 
Church. To the one the toleration by the Church 
of avaricious priests and the wealthy laity was 
an affront to their personal convictions. The 
Church must be sinful if she tolerated sinners. 
But the Friar regarded the Church always as 
the Sponsa Christi — the Spouse of Christ, and 
His other Self, whose duty it was to bear with 
sinners in order to save them eventually. 
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Another difference between the Friars and the 
sectaries was that the Friar was of a joyous 
disposition — bright, and inclined to merriment ; 
whereas the sectary was generally of a gloomy, 
laughter- lacking spirit. And this came from the 
fact that in his poverty the Friar found spiritual 
freedom, whereas his programme of poverty 
bound the sectary in legal fetters ; and laughter 
is only for the free. 

Most nefeessary, then, is it to recognise the 
essentially spiritual nature of Franciscan 
poverty if one is to judge rightly of the Friars. 
It was nothing less than the endeavour of the 
newly-awakened, freedom-loving spirit of the 
thirteenth century to walk as closely as it 
might in the footsteps of the Incarnate God, 
taking His life as the model of its life, con- 
forming itself to Him in mind and act, seeking 
thereby to obtain spiritual possession of Him 
even here upon the earth. 

To learn how this holy ambition was realised 
in the life of St. Francis himself one has only 
to read his history. Having stripped himself 
of all earthly possession for the sake of con- 
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forming himself to Christ, he became so inti- 
mately one with Him in spirit as truly to live 
over again in his own consciousness the sacred 
drama of the Gospel. With Christ he lived, 
worked, and suffered, so that men, gazing upon 
him, have thought him a most perfect image of 
his Lord. The Stigmata which adorned his 
body were but the seal put upon the absorption 
of his spirit into the suffering life of Christ on 
earth. Apart from this sacred conformity of 
mind and action, his poverty meant nothing; 
but as the symbol and outward expression of 
the spiritual ideal it regenerated Christendom. 
It brought men nearer to Christ and made 
them more conscious of His Presence, and so 
rescued religion from the barren formalism into 
which it was falling. 

The same spirit which animated St. Francis 
in a supereminent degree also animated his 
Friars. By their lives and preaching they 
seemed to make Christ live again on earth in 
the imagination of the people, and brought 
home even to the rudest minds an apprehension 
of the Gospel and its mysteries. 
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And here we may notice’ how the Apostolic 
form of life came naturally to the Friars from 
the very nature of the ideal proposed to them. 
For the Friar must follow Christ in all the 
condescension of His earthly life, and as Christ, 
leaving house and home, went forth to preach to 
the multitudes, so must he. Not only must he 
take to himself in a relative sense those words 
of the Prophet which describe the humiliation 
of Christ : “ He is despised and the most abject 
of men, a Man of sorrows and acquainted with in- 
firmity,” but he must further receive as the rule 
of his life that other passage : “ The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me. Wherefore He hath anointed 
me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; He hath 
sent me to heal the contrite of heart, to preach 
deliverance to the captives and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised.” For compassion and love, as we 
have seen, entered into the humility of Christ. 

But the Franciscan Apostolate had a charac- 
ter all its own. If one might venture the 
distinction, it was not so much with the idea 
of defending the Faith that the Franciscan went 
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forth to preach, but rather out of a personal 
regard for the souls of men. And in this the I 
Friars of St. Francis differed from the disciples | 
of St Dominic. I do not mean, of course, that | 
the Dominicans were not moved by a love of 
souls, or that the Franciscans did not defend 
the Faith; but that, whereas the one was 
primarily sent to maintain the purity of 
Catholic dogma against the intellectual errors 
of the day, the primary object of the other 
was to win souls themselves. Hence the Fran- 
ciscan was not merely a preacher, he was much 
more — a worker ready for the sake of souls to 
take up any work of mercy, whether spiritual 
or corporal. With Christ he not only preached 
forgiveness of sin, but fed the hungry multi- 
tude; he gave them words of eternal life and 
helped them in their temporal needs. The sick 
and sorrowing found in him their friend, even as 
did the sinner. And in all his work there was an 
informality and simplicity which won the hearts 
of the people and made them feel that the 
Friar was a man amongst men — one who was 
shut off from them by no institutional barriers, 
but was one of themselves. 
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This leads us to another point in the character 
and life of the Friars, which is of utmost 
importance to note — the difference, namely, be- 
tween a Friar and a Monk; The Franciscan 
Friar, it has been said, “represents the religious 
individualism of the West.” We have seen 
how the Order sprang out of the two great 
tendencies of the twelfth century, both strongly 
individualistic in character — the new social spirit 
and mediaeval mysticism. The Monk, on the 
other hand, was the result of quite a distinct 
movement. Monasticism in the West, in as 
far as it took permanent form, represents the 
political and social conception of Christian life. 
The natural life of the Monks showed itself in 
their work. They brought the wild and lawless 
nature of the new nations who displaced the 
old Empire into obedience to law ; they taught 
Ostrogoth and Visigoth, Frank and Anglo- 
Saxon the arts of civilisation, and, in a word, 
formed Christian society. The monastery was 
itself a type of well-ordered, civilised life ; and 
the Monk an embodiment of authority and law, 
both in matters spiritual and temporal. Not 
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that individualism of character was lacking in 
the monastery. The more perfect any society 
is, the more evident will appear that natural 
individualism which is inherent in every soul. 
But the Monk as Monk represented law and 
order. His chief duty, therefore, was to con- 
tribute to the well-ordered life of his monastery. 
Before all else he must chant the Divine Praises 
in common with his brethren; his next duty 
was to labour for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of his community. It was through the 
organised action of the monastic society that 
the individual Monk, generally speaking, acted 
upon the world at large . 1 

It was to be otherwise with the Friar. His 
action upon the world at large was essentially 
individual and personal. The Friar going forth 
into the world did not carry a monastery with 
him, so to speak, as did the Monk. The Mary 
is not a Friar’s world in the sense in which the 
monastery is the Monk’s; it is his retreat 
whither he retires to pray and rest as Christ 

1 See Abbot Gasquet’s Henry VIIL and the English Monas - 
teries (Introduction). 
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retired into the hills. But his world is when- 
ever there are souls to be saved or hearts to be 
comforted . 1 This does not mean that in a friary 
there should be no order or organisation. 
Wherever any body of men gather together 
for a specific purpose, organisation becomes a 
necessity and laws will find a legitimate place. 
But with the Friars the dominant idea was 
to reproduce individually and personally the 
earthly life of Christ, and the organisation had 
to respect this ideal and foster that individual- 
ism of character which the ideal implies ; other- 
wise the ideal itself would be destroyed. The 
common life of the Friars, therefore, differs 
radically from the common life of the Monk 
in the object at which it aims. In the one 
case the object aimed at is a perfect community, 
in the other a perfect individual. For whilst, 
as has been said, the Monk acts upon the world 

1 Very beautifully is this expressed in the Constitutions of 
the Capuchins : Et ne aliis praedicantes ipsi reprobi efficiantur, 
dimittant nonnumquam populorum frequentiam et ad soli- 
tudinem redeant et cum dulcissimo Salvatore montem ascendant 
sanet» orationis et contemplationis, ibique tamdiu maneant, 
quoadusque Deo pleni, denuo Spiritus sancti impetus eos ad 
divinas in mundum gratias Affundendas moveat. Cap. ix. 19. 
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indirectly through his monastery, the proper 
action of the Friar is directly personal. His 
influence is derived immediately from his per- 
sonal conformity to the ideal of his Order. 
Hence one of the marks of the genuine 
Franciscan community is simplicity of external 
life and comparative absence of ceremonial. 
Organisation and ceremonial of some sort there 
must be, but it must be of the simplest charac- 
ter, so as to foster and not destroy the essential 
individualism of the Order; since the Friar’s 
influence depends upon personality rather than 
upon organisation. 



IV. 

We come now to speak of the life of the 
Friars as it was manifested to the world, and 
of its secular development. 

It has already been pointed out how many 
writers on St. Francis have failed to grasp the 
world- character of the religious movement which 
centres in his personality. To them the Saint 
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is merely an individual in tie midst of a world 
which is strange to him, instead of the chief 
character in a world-drama. But they not only 
misinterpret his relation to the past; they fail 
to understand his position in regard to the 
future and to the Friars who came after him. 
These, too, like St. Francis, were bom of the 
forces which in civil and religious life were 
re-making the mediaeval world. In them, though 
less clearly perhaps and less heroically, these 
world-forces were combined. The Friar is not 
merely an imitator of the Poverello of Assisi, but 
one who shares in the same spirit with him and 
with him interprets it to the multitude; and 
they have the liberty of the spirit. Bound 
by the same principles of life and conduct, 
they yet are free to apply these principles 
beyond the more narrow sphere of experience 
within which the Saint necessarily lived. We 
cannot easily imagine St. Francis lecturing in 
a university ; neither can we imagine the Friars 
spread throughout the earth, living permanently 
in cells of twigs. And yet Francis had, uncon- 
sciously to himself, a message for the university; 

D 
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and the cell of twigs is not without practical 
significance to the Friars. It is the same with 
the Saint of Assisi as with all men who embody 
in themselves an ideal which is to vivify the 
world. They are in some degree set apart from 
the multitude; the light set upon the hill to 
attract men upwards. But the ideal itself must 
descend into the earth if it is to elevate the 
earth, and in the process much that was beauti- 
ful in the pure ideal will be lost to sight. The 
ideal will make itself felt as an underlying 
influence more often than as a clear and visible 
fact. Only here and there will it show itself 
without alloy, convincing men of its presence ; 
and even then its separate appearances will have 
something individual and distinct, according to 
the circumstances of time and place. 

In St Francis and his first disciples the 
Franciscan ideal was manifested in its purest 
form, and they therefore are the supreme type 
and standard of Franciscan life. We will, then, 
glance at the type before we come to speak of 
its developments. 

The Friars Minor date their institution from 
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the year 1209, when Francis the son of a rich 
merchant of Assisi, having already renounced 
his inheritance for the love of Christ and made 
himself the poorest of the poor, gathered around 
him several companions. These men, like him- 
self, had been men of wealth, but now “sold 
all that they had and gave it to the poor,” 
and themselves became poor. For three years 
previously Francis had been living a life of 
poverty, working with his hands and begging 
his bread. He had run the gauntlet of ridicule, 
and now by sheer force of character and evident 
sincerity was winning the respect of his fellow- 
citizens. He was still an enigma to them. If, 
said some, he wanted to leave the world, why 
not join some monastic Order ? But he replied 
that he did not want to be a Monk, but only to 
serve Christ in poverty. So they wondered and 
did not understand. In truth Francis hardly 
yet understood himself, he hardly realised his 
own vocation. He was following faithfully the 
path marked out for him by the divine leading, 
but whither it was leading him he did not yet 
know ; nor was he impatient to know. Sufficient 
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for him that he was following Christ in the 
freedom of his soul. 

But early in the spring of 1209 he was one 
day hearing Mass, when the words of the Gospel 
struck him as an admonition directed to him- 
self : “ And going, preach, saying : The Kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils. Freely 
have ye received, freely give. Do not possess 
gold, nor silver, nor money in your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey, nor two coats, nor shoes, 
nor a staff; for the workman is worthy of his 
meat.” 1 He immediately began to admonish 
people whom he met that they should love God 
and save their souls. His words were simple 
and homely, the utterances of a man untrained 
by art, but who realised the truths he spoke. 
Within a few weeks Francis was no longer 
alone, for he had gained his first disciples. Once 
again he went to hear Mass in order to consult 
the Gospels, and opening the book he read these 
words :* “ If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 

1 Matt. x. 7-10. * Matt. xix. 21 ; Luke ix. 2, 23, 24. 
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have treasure in heaven: and come, follow 
Me . . . and He sent them to preach the king- 
dom of God, and to heal the sick . . . and Jesus 
said to His disciples: If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow Me. For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his 
life for My sake, shall find it.” In these words 
Francis and his companions recognised their 
rule of life. They were to be poor and with- 
out earthly possessions ; they were to go about 
preaching the Gospel and taking care of the 
sick. It is characteristic of St. Francis and the 
Franciscan movement, that these first Friars at 
this time drew up no constitutions or statutes 
for a new Order. The words of the Gospel 
were enough, and they acted spontaneously 
upon them. 

Then occurred a singular phenomenon in the 
history of Umbria. The companions of St. 
Francis gathered together the poor and dis- 
tributed all their wealth, reserving nothing to 
themselves. Next they clothed themselves in 
the rude garb of the peasantry and took their 
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place in society amongst the very poor, the 
minores or lower class. Whence afterward they 
came to be known as the Fratres Minores or 
Friars Minor. 

The actual life they led at this period has 
been well described by M. Sabatier, in one of 
the happiest passages of his Vie de S. Francois . 1 

“The first brothers lived as did the poor 
people among whom they so willingly moved ; 
Portiuncula was their favourite church, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that they so- 
journed there for any long period. It was their 
place of meeting, nothing more. When they 
set forth they simply knew that they should 
meet again in the neighbourhood of the modest 
chapel. Their life was that of. the Umbrian 
beggars of the present day, going here and 
there as fancy dictated, sleeping in haylofts, in 
leper hospitals or under the porch of some 
church. So little had they any fixed abode that 
Egidio, having decided to join them, was at 
considerable trouble to learn where to find 
Francis, and accidentally meeting him in the 
1 Chap. v. p. 77, English translation. 
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neighbourhood of Rivo-Torto, he saw in the fact 
a providential leading. They went up and down 
the country, joyfully sowing their seed. It was 
the beginning of summer, the time when every- 
body in Umbria is out of doors mowing or 
turning the grass. The customs of the country 
have changed but little. Walking in the end 
of May in the fields about Florence, Perugia, or 
Rieti, one still sees at nightfell the bagpipers 
entering the fields as the mowers seat them- 
selves upon the haycocks for their evening meal. 
They play a few pieces and then the train of 
haymakers return, to the village, followed by 
the harvest-laden carts. It is they who lead 
the procession, rending the air with their 
sharpest strains. The joyous Penitents who 
loved to call themselves Joculatores Domini, 
God’s jongleurs , no doubt often did the same. 
They did even better, for not willing to be a 
charge to anyone, they passed a part of the 
day in aiding the peasants in their field-work. 
The inhabitants of these districts are for the 
most part kindly and sedate. The Friars soon 
gained their confidence by relating to them 
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first their history and then their hopes. They 
worked and ate together, field-hands and Friars 
often slept in the same bam, and when with the 
morrow’s dawn the Friars went on their way, 
the hearts of those they left behind had been 
touched. They were not yet converted, but 
they knew that not far away over towards 
Assisi were living men who had renounced all 
worldly goods, and who, consumed with zeal, 
were going up and down preaching penitence 
and peace.” 

This picture is substantially true to fact. 
The first Friars could hardly be said to have 
any proper dwelling. Rivo - Torto and the 
Portiuncula were their meeting-places when 
they returned from their journeys. To their 
fervent spirits the entire earth was their home, 
and they went hither and thither, admonishing 
men and women whom they met by the way 
with loving simplicity: “Love God and fear 
Him, and do worthy penance for your sins,” for 
as yet they had not begun to preach publicly . 1 
The full account left us of those early days in 

1 Fioretti, Life of Fra Egidio , chap. i. 
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the Legend of the Three Companions leaves 
us in no doubt as to the primordial type of 
the Franciscan life. We are told how the 
people wondered much when they saw these 
men “so different from others in their life and 
dress, and, as it were, country folk ; ” and how 
when travelling abroad they came into villages 
and towns, they were oftentimes taken for fools 
and knaves and treated accordingly. 

“Some threw mud at them, others put dice 
into their hands and invited them to play ; and 
others again would seize them by their hoods 
and, taking them on their backs, would carry 
them about. Moreover, they suffered many 
tribulations and hardships from hunger and 
thirst, cold, and want of clothing. All which 
they sustained with fortitude as they had 
learned from St. Francis; nor were they sad- 
dened or perturbed in mind, nor did they wish 
evil to those who treated them thus evilly ; but 
they rejoiced greatly in the Lord .” 1 

What puzzled the people was that these men, 
utterly without resources, would not receive 

1 Tres Socii , cap. x. 
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money, and that, however badly they were 
treated, they were always cheerful and happy. 
So that after awhile the more thoughtful were 
filled with admiration, and came to apologise for 
their former rudeness and discourtesy . 1 Three 
qualities of soul are especially apparent in these 
early Franciscans — contempt for any sort of 
earthly possession, a constant joyousness in the 
midst of want and suffering, and a great love 
for each other. “ They loved each other,” write 
the Three Companions, “with deep affection, 
and each served and cherished the other, even 
as a mother serves and loves an only well- 
beloved child. Indeed, so great was the charity 
which burned in them that it would have 
seemed a light thing for them to deliver their 
body to death, not only for the love of Christ, 
but for the welfare of the souls, nay, even of 
the bodies, of their brethren.” They go on to 
relate how, in fact, when two of the brethren 
were out one day, one brother protected the 
other with his own body against the stones 
with which some poor fool began to pelt them. 

1 Tres Socii , cap. xi. 
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“Thus," they continue, “were they ready to 
give their lives one for the other.” As they 
had given away all their goods, they depended 
chiefly upon alms. But they preferred to work 
for their bread when they could, and refused to 
receive alms except to supply their actual needs, 
“lest they should be robbers of other poor .” 1 
Nay, they would even give away the alms they 
had received if they met other poor men in 
want ; for they were, according to their profes- 
sion, to be the poorest of the poor. So complete 
was their renunciation of earthly possessions 
that even in regard to the necessities of life, if 
others were in need, these were to be supplied 
first, and were to be considered as having a 
prior right even to the alms given to the 
brethren. “ For they were so truly poor,” says 
the Legend, “that out of the things offered 
them for the love of God, they themselves gave 
freely and generously, parting with the alms 
which were given them, that the Gospel might 
be fulfilled : ‘ Give to everyone who asks of 
thee.’”* But whilst they took sparingly of the 

1 Testament of St . Francis ; also Fioretti, Life of Fra Egidio , 
chap. iiL % Tres Socii , cap. xi. 
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alms offered them, they gave freely and gener- 
ously what alone they themselves possessed — 
the Spirit of God; welcoming all who came to 
them, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, and 
endeavouring to turn them away from sin and 
lead them back to God by penance. 

Here, then, we have a well-defined type. These 
first Friars strip themselves of earthly riches and 
comforts; earn their bread when they can and 
beg it when they are unable to earn it ; cheer- 
fully they ask for the love of God, what for 
God’s sake they cheerfully part with to a fellow- 
mendicant. They take almost literally as an 
injunction to themselves the words of Christ: 
“ The foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay His head.” They are not hermits living 
apart from the crowd of men ; they go amongst 
the people as men of the people, sharing their 
life, and, by fervent, homely words, striving to 
lead their thoughts to eternal things. They 
wear the dress of the peasant, and consider 
themselves the least of men and the servants 
of all in need. But they are especially solicitous 
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to tend the lepers and minister to the outcasts 
from society. 

In a very few years the small family of Friars 
which used to meet at Portiuncula had grown 
into a multitude, and it became necessary to 
draw out a written Rule. Hitherto the mere 
words of the Gospel had been the only rule, 
and the personality of St. Francis was sufficient 
interpretation. This was now no longer possible. 
Scattered throughout Italy and already begin- 
ning to establish themselves in the neighbouring 
countries, the Friars needed the written word to 
show them what manner of men they should be. 
Moreover, the Saint now desired to have the 
approbation of the Holy See for his manner 
of life, and it was necessary, therefore, to de- 
clare plainly on what principles he wished his 
brethren to live. Thus the Rule came to be 
written. In it we find the same type as re- 
vealed in the history of the first years, but 
with certain modifications rendered necessary 
by the sudden growth of the Order. The Friars 
are already living in fixed places under the 
direction of superiors ; yet even so they did not 
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consider themselves bound to community life 
as were the monks. For the Rule supposed 
that some at least of the brethren are dwelling 
in the houses of people whom they serve, and 
a special law regulates their conduct there. 
They are not to be “keepers of the chamber 
nor cellarers, nor overseers, nor to undertake 
any employment which might cause scandal or 
be injurious to their souls ; but they are to be 
inferior and subject to all who are in the said 
house .” 1 And “wheresoever the brethren dwell, 
they shall frequently visit one another”; at 
the same time some of the brethren were set 
apart for public preaching, though all are to 
preach by their works. These specially appointed 
preachers “whether they be clerics or lay 
brothers” are told to humble themselves in 
all things nor inwardly exalt themselves for 
any good which God may sometimes say or do 
by them.” They are to shun the wisdom of the 
world, for “the Spirit of the world cares much 
for words but little for works, and it seeks not 
religion and sanctity of heart, but a religion 

1 Rule of a.d. 1221, chap. vii. 
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and sanctity which may appear before men.” 
In other words, even the public preachers are 
to abide by the essential simplicity and sincerity 
which characterised the informal preaching of 
the first Friars. 

As regards work and the seeking for alms the 
Rule declares : “Let all the brethren who know 
how to work labour and exercise themselves in 
the art they understand, provided it be not 
unbecoming nor contrary to the salvation of 
their souls. For the Prophet says : * For be- 
cause thou shalt eat the labour of thy hands 
blessed art thou, and it shall be well with thee.’ 
And the Apostle says : ‘ If any man will not 
work, neither let him eat.’ Let everyone, there- 
fore, keep steadfast to the art or trade in which 
he is skilled; and in payment for their work 
they may receive whatever is necessary for 
them, but not money. And if they be in 
want, let them ask alms like other poor. They 
may have the tools and instruments required 
for their work. . . . Let all the servants of 
God always persevere in prayer or in some other 
profitable labour.” In this passage we get a 
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complete expression of St. Francis’ mind con- 
cerning the morality of mendicancy. His Friars 
were to work, and were to ask for alms only 
“when the wages of their labour are not given 
them .” 1 

But in this case they were not to be ashamed 
to beg. They were “ to rejoice when they are 
in company with persons who are mean and 
despised by the world, with the poor and the 
weak, with the infirm and the lepers, and with 
those who beg in the streets. And whenever it 
is necessary they shall go asking alms, and let 
them not be ashamed, but remember that our 
Lord Jesus Christ . . . became poor, and a 
stranger, and lived on alms together with the 
Blessed Virgin and His disciples.” Nor had the 
Friar any occasion to be ashamed, since he was 
freely to give as he received. ’ The alms he 
accepted were to be in place of the wages 
which were not given him. But they were 
never to receive money, lest they be tempted to 
make a treasure for themselves here on earth. 
It was of the essence of their life that they 

1 Testament of St. Francis . 
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should depend day by day upon the Providence 
of God for whatever was necessary for them. 
Only in one case did St. Francis allow them to 
take money, and that was when they had to 
provide for the sick brethren and tbe lepers. 
In this case the law of charity supervened ; but 
they were to be very wary, “lest their hearts 
be turned towards greed.” 1 

One other point to be noted about this Rule 
is that St. Francis enjoined upon the brethren 
neither the monastic breviary nor the monastic 
fasts. The brethren who were clerics were to 
say the Divine Office according to the rite of the 
secular clergy. 2 The fasts enjoined were sub- 
stantially those observed by the pious faithful 
of the time : the lent of St. Martin, which how- 
ever began with the Friars on November 2nd ; 
the Epiphany lent, and that beginning with 
Ash- Wednesday. 

In 1223 the Friars were given a shorter 
Rule, which received the approbation of Pope 
1 Rule of 1221, chap. viii. 

* They were, of course, supposed to say it chorally when 
possible, as this is the proper mode of reciting the Divine 
Office. t 

B 
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Honorius III. This “Second Rule (as it is 
sometimes termed) is the same in principle 
as the former. One new precept, however, was 
introduced into this new Rule, which has given 
rise to no little controversy. ‘ ‘ Let the brethren," 
it says, “who cannot read be not anxious to 
learn, but rather let them seek to have the spirit 
of the Lord.” 

Now the Rule is a clear reflection in words of 
the essential life of the Saint and his earliest 
companions. But it contemplates a widespread 
society, and not a small family, and it is evident 
that St. Francis had already begun to perceive 
certain dangers ahead. Indeed, a strong party 
already existed amongst the multitude of Friars 
who did not really grasp the Saint’s ideal, and 
who were Franciscan chiefly by the accident 
of the garb they wore. Under Elias and 
Gregory of Naples they had nearly wrecked the 
Order during the Saint’s absence in Syria in 
1220, and the last years of his life were em- 
bittered by the troubles they created. It was 
chiefly to protect his ideal against these false 
brethren that the Rule was written, and it 
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marks definitely the passing of the Franciscan 
movement out of the region of the pure ideal 
into the storm and stress of the world’s actual 
life. Henceforth the Friar’s mission was no 
longer to be limited by the idyllic conditions of 
Umbria, but was to be as broad as Christendom, 
and to make itself felt in every department of 
Christian life. 



Y. 

Very interesting would it be to trace the 
progress of the movement through all the 
vicissitudes of its history. Nowhere is the 
perpetual conflict between a divine ideal and 
fallen human nature more vividly pourtrayed 
than in the story of the Friars. There one 
can see the incessant struggle between the 
vital forces of spirituality and worldliness which 
marks the progress of every great religious 
movement. At one time the ideal triumphs 
and at another it is thrown back ; now it is the 
spirit of worldly prudence and relaxation which 
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seems to prevail, and again it is the heroic 
simplicity and fervour of St. Francis. It is 
a veritable drama ; sometimes a tragedy, some- 
times a comedy. In this essay we can bnt 
touch upon some of the determining points in | 
the history of the movement. 1 

We find, then, within a very few years after 
the promulgation of the Rule that-a~ehang©-bae 
come over the face of the Franciscan family. 
The Friars no longer live in abandoned churches 
or rude huts, but in convents 1 especially built for 
their use. They still in some measure earn 
their bread by manual labour, but the number 
of public preachers has increased, and in con- 
sequence they depend largely upon the alms 
of the people. Gradually, too, the conventual 
form of life displaces the earlier system of living 
here and there, some in hermitages and others 
in the houses of those they served ; and in the 
eyes of the people, at least, the Friars have 
something of the character of Monks. More 
remarkable still, they take to study, and invade 

1 A u convent ” designates properly any house in which a 
community dwells, whether of men or women. 
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the universities and occupy theological chairs, 
and even take to natural science. Here we 
have a development which at first sight looks 
much like a corruption. In truth, however, the 
development was natural, and sprang out of the 
very nature of the movement, though it un- 
doubtedly gave scope to abuses, and in the eyes 
of the multitude seemed to justify them. But 
as long as the world is the world corruptions 
will always nestle in the very bosom of genuine 
development and be a source of confusion and 
scandal : nevertheless an idea to live must 
develop. 

As we have said, the development was deter- 
mined by the very nature of things. St. Francis 
himself had welcomed into his society all sorts 
and conditions of men. The only demand he 
made upon them was that they repent of their 
sins and be willing to follow Christ by the path 
of poverty. At once a definite organisation, 
more elaborate as the movement spread, became 
necessary; otherwise such a multitude would 
have been a danger to society, and might easily 
have become a fanatical horde or sect at war 
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with Church and State, as were so many of the 
reforming movements of the time. Or at best 
the movement would have fizzled out in in- 
effective individual enthusiasms. Moreover, that 
the new organisation should come under the 
direct control of the Church and assume an 
ecclesiastical character was to be expected. 
One need but study the history of the time 
to see how necessary the control of the Church 
was to guide the new enthusiasm and turn it 
into a practical direction. Under such control 
the Cathari, the Waldenses, and other bodies 
might have effected much good in the world, 
instead of becoming, as they did, mere factions 
at war with all recognised authority. Francis, 
moreover, was too true a Catholic and too big a 
man ever to separate himself from the Church 
even in thought, and once he had determined 
to gather together companions and preach the 
Gospel, it came naturally to him to seek eccle- 
siastical sanction. Again, once the Friars were 
an organised society, they had to become part 
of the ecclesiastical institution or else a mere 
dissenting sect. No middle course was practical. 
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Further, it would have been quite out of the 
question for a multitude of Friars, separated 
from the ordinary life of the world, to continue 
without permanent dwellings, and be quartered 
upon other people. One has but to put the 
situation into words to realise its absurdity. 
And if in time the Friars came to live less by 
manual labour and more in dependence on 
alms, this development is justified by the fact 
that they gave themselves more generously to 
public works, both spiritual and corporal, for 
which they got no direct payment. Finally, 
once St. Francis determined to send forth his 
brethren to preach, the necessity for theological 
study might have been foretold. In the first 
enthusiasm created by the movement the people 
drank in every word uttered by the Friars, and 
the Friars themselves, exalted in spirit by the 
highly spiritual atmosphere surrounding their 
founder, could draw upon that spiritual vision 
ever present to their souls for the instruction 
they imparted. At intense moments in human 
life the simplest words suffice to reveal the 
inmost spirit of men. It is otherwise when 
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they return to a more normal condition of mind. 
Then they require to be convinced by visible 
facts or arguments. The preacher who in the 
midst of a religious revival is listened to with 
rapture will oftentimes fail once the enthusiasm 
has passed. Nor does the enthusiasm depend 
altogether upon the preacher himself, but 
springs from the presence of an awakening 
religious sense of which he is the spokesman. 
Therefore, however repugnant it may have been 
to St. Francis’ own feeling, study became a 
necessity to the Friars if they were to fulfil 
faithfully the mission he imposed upon them. 

But whilst circumstances forced the Friars 
to depart in certain external details from the 
manner of life of the first brethren, yet we find, 
especially during the first three centuries, when 
the development was most acute, a constant 
attempt to reproduce the original type in all 
its ideal simplicity, as far as it was possible in 
changed conditions of time and place ; and this 
constant reversion is the best proof of the 
genuineness of development within the Order. 
Every fresh inroad of the spirit of relaxation 
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was met by an attempt to revive the first 
simplicity and original poverty. A notable 
illustration of this fact is found in the Capuchin 
reform in the sixteenth century. In the Con- 
stitutions of this reform we find the Friars not 
only forbidden to hold property of any kind, 
but they are further forbidden to make any 
large provision against temporal wants. They 
are told to “remember that their heavenly 
Father knows how, and is able and willing, to 
provide for them. They are not therefore like 
the heathen who do not believe in Divine Pro- 
vidence, with much care and anxiety to procure 
for themselves the things of this world which 
God bestows with bounteous hand, even upon 
the brute creature ; but as the true sons of the 
Eternal Father, laying aside all solicitude, they 
shall in all things depend on the Divine 
liberality and abandon themselves entirely to 
His infinite goodness .” 1 Wherefore they were 
to make no provision of the necessaries of life 
which could be obtained daily, excepting in 
special cases. And since Franciscan poverty is 
with difficulty observed in large communities, 

1 Constitutiones Cctpucc. } cap. vi. 
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The Capuchin reform, however, was not alone 
in its endeavour to secure a true development ; 
it was but the last of many reforms which mark 
the history of the Order, all of which are charac- 
terised by the same tendency to revert to the 
original type. But these reforms, directed as 
they were against existing abuses within the 
Order, and taking their origin in an age far 
removed in temper and outlook from the age 
of St. Francis himself, naturally import some- 
thing into their Constitutions and immediate 
mode of life which belongs only to a passing 
period. They show us the Franciscan ideal 
working in a certain period, facing certain 
particular dangers, and subject to certain urgent 
demands. The permanent and essential element, 
however, in all these reforms is their turning 
towards the original type. Sometimes gazing 
upon it from afar, sometimes drawing very near 
to it, they bear the mark of true development 
which always looks to the primitive type as its 
standard and inspiration. 

On the other hand, the spirit of relaxation 
always looked away from the original type, and 
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adopted a standard foreign to the Franciscan 
spirit. Even where the true development seems 
to approach nearest to relaxation this difference 
is visible, that the one keeps in mind the early 
foundation, and tends towards it, whilst the 
other leads away from it. 

And here we may note some of the dominant 
characteristics which throughout the history of 
the Order have clung to the party of relaxation. 
In the first place, decline seems ever to have 
begun with the building of large churches and 
houses, and the gathering together of large com- 
munities in opposition to the mind of St. Francis, 
who, as the author of the Speculum Perfectionis 
says, “ wished that the brethren should not live 
together in great number, because it seemed 
to him difficult for a multitude to observe 
poverty .” 1 One of the first symptoms of re- 
laxation in the Saint's own lifetime was the 
building of a large house at Bologna, and to 
the fervent disciples of the early days, Elias’ 
iniquities culminated in the building of the 
great convent and basilica of Assisi Certainly 
1 iL 10. 
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the Saint’s presentiment was justified by facts. 
Large houses and communities have ever been 
the centres of decline in the Order. 

With the large houses went the tendency 
towards the older monastic ideal. ExttefffaL 
observances were multiplied, and life in the 
large communities became almost as ceremonious 
as in the ancient abbeya Noteworthy it surely 
is that the false brethren who would have 
induced St. Francis to lower his standard of 
poverty wanted to introduce into the Order 
certain fasts and vigils observed by the Monks, 
but to which the Saint would not oblige the 
brethren. In a word, they went in chiefly for 
externals, and sought to stand well with the 
people by impressing them with an austere 
formalism. In keeping with this spirit was the 
rebuke which Elias gave St. Francis when the 
Saint, on his dying bed, broke into song. “ It 
is not fitting,” urged Elias, “that a man reputed 
holy by the people should sing thus merrily 
when dying, for the people will be disedified .” 1 

Next the relaxed Friars began to receive 

1 Spec. Perfect xiii. 1. 
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legacies and bequests in order to support their 
large communities, and so gave ground for the 
charge preferred against the Friars by the 
political satirists, that they haunted the death- 
beds of the rich in the hope of gifts to come. 
Exaggerated as the charge was, there was yet 
sufficient truth in it to induce the Capuchins 
to make a special Constitution forbidding the 
Friars of that reform to allow dying people 
whom they attended to leave them legacies. 

Another note of the decline was the anxiety 
to jncrenae in twmboror Manifestly, St. Francis 
himself did not wish his Order to be exclusive ; 
he would have his Friars receive anyone, 
whether rich or poor, learned or ignorant, and 
even the sinner if he were repentant. But the 
Friars of the relaxation went farther. They 
persuaded young boys to join the Order, and 
laid penitents under an obligation not to enter 
other Orders , 1 so that the Order was swelled by 
a multitude who had no true vocation. 

Finally — and this is an important fact in 
view of the frequent .assertion that learning 

1 Eccleston, xiii. ; Little, Grey Friars in Oxford , chap. -vi. 
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and the Franciscan life are incongruous — the 
spirit of relaxation is generally marked by a 
decline in mental achi eve ment The best and 
most original thought has been developed, not 
amongst the Friars of the relaxation, but 
amongst those who were fervent and loyal to 
St. Francis’ ideal With their decline from this, 
the Friars have lost their freshness of mind and 
the peculiar directness of thought, which, as we 
shall see, is the property of the Franciscan 
school, and they have become mere academicians 
and sophists when they have not been merely 
ignorant. On the other hand, the reforms have 
again produced active and original thought. 
But of this later on. 

How far the spirit of relaxation prevailed in 
the Order it is difficult to say. A noisy 
minority will ever be more in evidence than a 
calm majority ; and the more spiritual brethren 
were naturally of a less violent and more retir- 
ing disposition than the others. But it is 
evident that at the death of St. Francis a large 
proportion of the brethren were in favour of 
Elias and relaxation, and this was so, too, for 
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many years. Nor need we be surprised at this in 
a society depending for its vitality, not so much 
upon external activities, which are easily regu- 
lated, as upon a certain spiritual ideal, too high 
and sublime to be easily attained. Amongst 
no men is the letter more inadequate to express 
the spirit than amongst the Franciscans. The 
essence of their life consists in soaring aspira- 
tion after an ideal never altogether apprehended 
upon this earth. The Franciscan who ceases to 
aspire ceases to be Franciscan. Such an Order 
is more apt than others to be subject to relaxa- 
tions, and reforms are, one might say, a natural 
condition of its existence. 

At first, and for many years, the relaxed and 
the fervent brethren formed one family, and 
though distinct in character, were yet bound by 
the same external organisation, so that in one 
province or house the party of relaxation and 
that of reform existed side by side, and the 
general temper of the community would depend 
upon the numbers or strength of either party. 
Later on the more fervent Friars were allowed 
by the Holy See to withdraw from the society 

t 
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of the relaxed, and to form separate local com- 
munities, though the superior organisation re- 
mained the same for both parties, and both were 
under the government of the same Provincial 
and General Ministers. Finally, however, early 
in the sixteenth century, the communities which 
held revenues were altogether separated from 
those who refused them, and thus the two distinct 
congregations of the Conventuals and Observ- 
ants were created. The Observants included 
all the Friars who rejected revenues ; but even 
here there were different degrees of reform, 
some communities approaching nearer to the 
original type than others. 1 Finally, in 1525, 
the Capuchin reform was begun, which was the 
last great reform of the Order, and that which 
approached nearest in its conception to the 
original type. This reform was constituted into 
a separate congregation ; and thus to-day there 
remain three distinct congregations of Francis- 
cans, bearing witness to the long struggle 
between relaxation and fidelity, and testifying 

1 Within the last few years Leo XIII. has given the different 
reforms of the Observants a uniform Constitution. 
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to the presence of a true development within 
the Order. For much as these reforms en- 
deavoured to reproduce the original type, still 
circumstances constantly forced them to modify 
and change, to enlarge their external activities, 
and here and there encroach upon the individual 
liberty found in the early days. Changes of 
this sort in external organisation are to be 
expected in any society which lives on from 
age to age. What the world, however, has a 
right to demand is that the society shall be 
true to the essential principles of its institution, 
and this in larger or lesser degree the Fran- 
ciscan Order on the whole may claim to have 
been, notwithstanding the temporary triumphs 
of the spirit of relaxation . 1 

1 Since the division of the Order into distinct congregations, 
the reformed congregations have always had a majority of 
Friars, which gives good reason for supposing that even before 
the division the fervent outnumbered the relaxed. 
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VI. 

But for the right understanding of the history 
of the Friars it is necessary to determine more 
exactly the mind of St. Francis regarding the 
two most notable features of their external life — 
poverty and learning ; for it is concerning these 
two subjects that most misconception seems to 
have arisen in the minds of the critics. 

Now, as regards poverty, the fundamental 
law was that the Friars were to be poor men, 
sharing the poverty of the multitude, thus 
imitating Christ who became as one of the 
least of men. The application of this prin- 
ciple by St. Francis, especially as regards the 
use of money, the dwellings of the brethren, 
and their garments, was undoubtedly measured 
by the external conditions of the poor in his 
own day; but it was no part of his mission to 
stereotype the economic conditions of the 
mediaeval peasantry. Whether the mediaeval 
peasant wore woollen clothes or linen, took his 
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wages in coin or kind, lived in brick cot- 
tages or mud huts, was really a matter of 
indifference to essential Franciscan life. What 
did essentially concern the Friar was that he 
must be one with the poor in the general 
conditions of their poverty. As a matter of 
fact, the mediaeval peasant seldom saw money; 
he was paid for his labour in the things he 
most needed for his maintenance, and his 
food, clothing, and dwelling were not such as 
the poor in modem England are accustomed 
to. Of a coarser, and in some respects healthier 
quality, it may be doubted whether mediaeval 
requirements would be adequate to meet the 
strain of present conditions of life. But 
St. Francis accepted for himself and his im- 
mediate disciples the hardships of the mediaeval 
poor. Therefore he forbade the use of money 
to his Friars, gave them the coarse garments 
of the Umbrian peasant, and himself preferred 
to live in the mud huts of the day. Had the 
conditions of the mediaeval peasantry been like 
those of the present working class, we should 
have found the economic conditions of the 
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present day reflected in the external life of 
the Friars, and not those of the Middle 
Ages. The Saint would have had nothing 
to do with wealth or property under present 
conditions any more than under the mediaeval ; 
he would have forbidden his Friars to hold 
capital of any sort as in disaccord with that 
absolute trust in Providence which he held to 
be the privilege of the poor ; he would allow 
no possession of fixed property or estates which 
mark off the landed proprietor from the poor 
man. But we may take for granted that under 
modern conditions he would not have forbidden 
the use of money for mere current expenses 
in the same way as it is used by the poor. He 
would have insisted upon poor and modest 
dwellings, but not upon mud huts. Hence at 
the present time the Friars are permitted to 
make use of money to the extent indicated, 
but they are still forbidden to amass capital 
or accumulate property. Such permission be- 
longs to the exigencies of a true development, 
and is not at all opposed to the proper Fran- 
ciscan life. On the other hand, a permission 
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to hold landed property or capital would be of 
the nature of a relaxation, since it would be a 
departure from the condition of the poor. 
Again, as regards dwellings and dress, conditions 
change, so that what would be sufficient “for 
the living of a human life ” (to adopt the reason- 
able standard set by Leo XIII. in his letter 
on “The Condition of the Working Classes”) 
in one age is not always sufficient in another. 
Changes of climate and of the human tempera- 
ment itself, and other external conditions over 
which men have little control, demand a higher 
standard of economic living than was sufficient 
for other times. Changes such as these in no 
way take from the ideal, so long as they are 
necessary “ for the living of a human life,” and 
in as far as they continue to exhibit that want 
of luxury or parsimony of comfort which belongs 
to the original type. To take an actual instance 
of a genuine development, true to the principles 
of St. Francis, and yet to the superficial ob- 
server apparently in contradiction. We have 
remarked how the Saint did not wish his Friars 
to have large churches of their own, since he 
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preferred his brethren to preach in the churches 
of others; and we have noted the fact that 
the relaxed brethren began to build large 
churches. Yet in themselves large churches 
are not necessarily opposed to the Franciscan 
ideal, though they are always a danger ; and in 
some cases, at least, they seem to have been built 
by sheer force of circumstances. As we know, 
the Friars were the popular preachers — and 
almost the only preachers — in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Wherever they went 
crowds flocked to hear them, and frequently 
the parish churches were unable to hold the 
multitude, so that the Friar had to preach in 
the market-place or on the village green. After 
a time it would be thought desirable to erect 
some simple building capable of holding the 
crowds and sheltering them from the weather, 
especially in places where the Friars dwelt and 
preached regularly. In this case the inadequacy 
of the parish church rendered such building 
necessary, nor could any reasonable complaint 
be raised as long as the Friars did not refuse 
to preach in the parish churches, nor withdraw 
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their preachers into their own churches. The 
abuse only began when, instead of being con- 
tent with simple buildings for the purpose of 
sheltering the crowd, they sought to emulate 
the abbeys in splendour and costliness. An 
illustration of departure from the ideal on the 
one hand, and on the other of adherence to it 
in circumstances which demanded a modification 
of the law, may be found in the two basilicas at 
Assisi — the basilica of the Sagro Convento and 
that of Portiuncula. The latter, built to hold a 
crowd who came to worship around the original 
chapel, retains in its vastness a severe simplicity 
and a poverty of ornament very striking to the 
visitor. It is evidently a place to hold the 
pilgrim crowd and nothing more. 

Now although in many places the Friars 
undoubtedly departed from the original simpli- 
city and poverty of their Order in the matter 
of buildings, yet generally speaking they seem 
to have been more or less faithful to the mind 
of their founder. As a rule their houses will 
be found to' have been situated in the poorer 
quarters of the towns, and to have been simple 
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in structure and of no great value. Brewer, 
describing the early English foundations, says: 
“ I have not been able to examine the primitive 
position of all their religious houses in England, 
but a glance at the more important will show 
the general correctness of this statement” (viz. 
that the Franciscans settled in the poorest 
localities). “In London, York, Warwick, Oxford, 
Bristol, Lynn and elsewhere their convents 
stood in the suburbs and abutted on the city 
walls. They made choice of the low, swampy, 
and undrained spots in the large towns, among 
the poorest and most neglected quarters. Unlike 
the magnificent monasteries and abbeys which 
excite admiration to this day, their buildings 
to the very last retained their primitive squat, 
low, and meagre proportions. Their first house 
at their settlement in London stood in the 
neighbourhood of Comhill, where they built 
cells, stuffing the party-walls with dried grass. 
Near the shambles in Newgate, and close upon 
the city-gate of that name, on a spot appro- 
priately called Stinking Lane, rose the chief 
house of the Order in England. In Oxford, 
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he parish of St. Ebbe’s; in Cambridge, the 
decayed town gaol; in Norwich, the waterside 
running close to the walls of the town — are the 
special and chosen spots of the Franciscan mis- 
sionary. In all instances the poverty of their 
buildings corresponded with those of the sur- 
rounding district; their living and lodging no 
better than the poorest among whom they 
settle. At Cambridge their chapel was erected 
by a single carpenter in one day. At Shrews- 
bury, where, owing to the liberality of the 
townsmen the dormitory walls had been built 
of stone, the minister of the Order had them 
removed and replaced with mud. Decorations 
and ornaments of all kinds are jealously ex- 
cluded. . . . Their meals corresponded with the 
poverty of their buildings. Mendicancy might 
encourage idleness, but it also secured effectually 
the mean and meagre diet of the Friars. It 
kept them on a par with the masses among 
whom their founder intended them to labour.” 1 
In this passage Brewer is describing the earliest 
English houses, but, as he says, “ their buildings 

1 Mon . Franc., i., Preface, pp. 17-19. 
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to the very last retained their primitive squat, 
low, and meagre proportions.” There were some 
exceptions. At Reading, owing to royal munifi- 
cence, the church of the Friars was certainly 
not in accord with their professed simplicity ; 
in London and York the churches of the Friars 
vied with the abbeys in richness and ornaments ; 
but as a general rule they kept their proper 
character. At the dissolution of the religious 
houses under Henry VIII., the Crown did not 
derive any large revenue from the Franciscan 
houses ; apd eloquent testimony is borne to the 
fidelity of the Friars to the rule of poverty in 
the statements of some of the commissioners 
concerning some of the houses. Thus at Bridg- 
north the Royal Commissioner wrote that “ the 
warden and the brethren said that they were 
not able to live, for the charity of the people 
was so small that in three years they had not 
received in alms in ready money to the sum of 
10«. by the year, but only live by a service 
that they had in the town in a chapel on the 
bridge.” 1 

1 Brewer, xx. 
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